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BAGDAD. 


Tue external appearance of Bagdad does not disap- 

int the expectations which may have been formed 

rom Eastern history and romance. It stands in a 

forest of date-trees, which conceal the meanness of 
its buildings from the approaching stranger, but allow 
such glimpses of its splendid minarets and domes as 
prevent him from suspecting that the ancient glory of 
Bagdad has entirely departed. 

Bagdad is divided into two parts by the Tigris, and 
is in 33° 20’ N. lat. and 44° 24’ E. long., on the banks 
of the Tigris, about two hundred miles, in a direct line, 
above the junction of that river with the Euphrates, 
and three hundred miles above the point where the 
united stream enters the Persian Gulf. It was ori- 
ginally built on the western bank of that noble stream ; 
but the court having been removed, in the latter part 
of the eleventh century, to the opposite side, the more 
respectable part of the population gradually followed, 
and the original site became a sort of suburb, inhabited 
chiefly by the poor. This is the present state of the 
town, the whole of which, on both sides of the river, is 
surrounded by a high and thick wall of brick and mud, 





which is flanked at regular distances with round em- 


battled towers. Some of these were constructed in 
the time of the caliphs, and in workmanship and size 
greatly exceed those of more modern date, and are 
now mounted with cannon in no very serviceable con- 
dition. The citade] is on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the point within the wall where it abuts on 
the river, to the north of the city. It commands the 
communication across the river, but it is not of great 
extent, nor are its fortifications much above the 
general level of the ramparts of the city. It serves 
asan arsenal! and barrack. The whole city wall on both 
sides of the river is about five miles in circumference ; 
but a large portion of the area which it encloses is 
laid out im gardens and plantations of date-trees. 
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' Bagdad.—From a Sketeh by 
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Under the wall there is a dry ditch of considerable 
depth, which may, when occasion requires, be filled 
from the river. 

The interior of Bagdad miserably disappoints the 
expectations which the exterior view may hove raised. 
It is built on no regular plan, and there are few towns, 
even in Asia, the streets of which are so narrow and 
tortucus. They are not paved; they are full of in- 
equalities, occasioned by deposits of rubbish, and ren- 
dered disgusting by dead carcasses and all manner of 
filth, which would endanger the public health, were 
not the most noxious part speedily removed by the 
numbers of unowned and half-savage dogs. 

In general, the houses do not, as in Western Turkey, 
present any windows to the street. Instead of a re- 
gular front with windows, there are high walls pierced 
by low and mean-looking doors, but in some of the 
better streets, the Turkish Aiosk, or large projecting 
window, or else the Persian lattice, occasionally occur. 
The houses are mostly built of kiln-burnt bricks, 
which are not, when new, much unlike those employed 
in London, either in shape or colour: but new bricks 
are rarely employed unless in public buildings, as old 
ones can easily be obtained by turning up the ground 
in almost any direction around the city. The walls 
are, to appearance, of very great solidity and thickness ; 
but they are only faced with brick, the space between 
being filled up with earth and rubbish. The houses 
are much higher than those in Persia. The latter 
have seldom more than one floor, with perhaps a cellar 
for lumber ; but the houses at Bagdad have two floors 
besides the habitable cellars. The ground-floor is 
occupied with baths, store-rooms, and servants’ offices. 
The first floor contains the state and family rooms. 
The great height of the apartments on this floor makes 
the house as high as one of two stories in this country. 
The splendid and often elegant appearance of these 
rooms presents a striking contrast to the filthy and 
beggarly aspect of the streets. The rooms have often 
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vaulted ceilings, which are decorated with chequered- 
work and mouldings in very good taste. They are 
amply provided with windows of coloured glass, and 
the walls are so profusely ornamented with gilding, 
painting, and inlaid mirrors, as to make a stronger 
impression on a stranger than a detailed examination 
will, perhaps, be found to confirm. The buildings of 
a house in Bagdad commonly occupy two or three sides 
of the interior of a square court. th this court, which 
is paved with squared stones, some date-trees are 
usually planted; and there is frequently a fountain in 
the centre. Access to the first floor is afforded by 
external stairs of stone, which conduct to the verandah, 
into which all the doors of that floor open. This ve- 
randah, which is supported by the walls of the ground- 
floor, is generally wide, and paved with squared stones, 
and its boarded covering and carved screen are sup- 
ported by pillars of wood, the capitals of which are 
often very curious. 

In Bagdad, as in all other Turkish cities, the only 
public buildings of note are the mosques, the khans or 
caravanserais, and the bazaars. There are said to be 
about one hundred mosques in the town; but not 
more than thirty are distinguished, in a general view 
of the city, by domes and minarets. The domes are 
remarkable not Jess for their unusua! height than for 
being covered with glazed tiles, of various colours, 
chiefly green, blue, black, and white, disposed with con- 
siderable taste. The minarets, which are more massive 
in their structure than those of Constantinople, and are 
without the conical termination which the latter ex- 
hibit, are also glazed, but in better taste than the 
domes, the colour being of a light brown, with a differ- 
ent colour to mark the lines formed by the junction of 
the bricks. These lofty minarets and beautifully 
shaped domes reflect the rays of the sun with very 
brilliant effect. Some of the more ancient towers are 
surrounded by the nests of storks, the diameter of 
which nearly corresponds with that of the structure. 

The bazaars of Bagdad are numerous and extensive, 
but are in appearance much inferior to those of some 
other Oriental cities of less note. Many of the streets 
of shops which compose them are long, tolerably wide 
and straight, and vaulted in the usual manner with 
brickwork ; many others are narrow, and covered only 
with a roof of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees, 
supported on flat beams laid across. ‘The bazaars are, 
in ordinary times, well supplied with Oriental produce 
and manufactures. The baths, as in all other Oriental 
towns, are numerous. The khans, or caravanserais, 
which amount to about thirty, do not demand parti- 
cular notice: they are inferior to those of some other 
Turkish towns, and do not admit of the least comparison 
with those of Persia. 

The communication between the two = of the city 
divided by the Tigris is by means of a bridge of thirty 
pontoons. Another mode of communication is by 
means of large round baskets, coated with bitumen, 
which are the wherries of the Tigris, Euphrates, and 
Dialah. The river is about seven hundred and fifty 
feet wide, in full stream, at Bagdad, and the rapidity of 
its course varies with the season. Its waters are very 
turbid, although perfectly clear at Mosul, and until the 
Great Zab enters the Tigris. 

The existing ancient remains in Bagdad are very 
few ; but these few far exceed any of the modern struc- 
tures in solidity andeleganee. There are three or four 
mosques, the oldest of which was built by Mansur’s 
successor in the year 785, and has now only remaining 
a minaret which is said to be the highest in the city, 
near the centre of which it stands. It commands a 


most extensive view over the town and adjacent coun- 
try, and on a clear day the Tauk Kesra at Ctesiphon 
can be distinctly perceived from it. Of the mosques of 
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more modern date, that of Abdul Kadder, although 
rivalled by two or three others, is the largest and finest. 
Underneath its lofty and beautiful dome are deposited 
the bones of a famous Sonni doctor of the above name, 
who lived at the latter end of the twelfth century, and 
who is considered the patron saint of Bagdad. This 
mosque is well supplied with water by a canal from the 
river, and the court is furnished with a vast number of 
cells for the accommodation of three hundred devotees, 
who are supported from the funds of the establishment. 
Bagdad was at one time the Athens of Mohammedan 
Asia, and the seat of, perhaps, more science than at 
that time existed in any other part of the world. The 
college, founded in the year 1233 by the Caliph Moo- 
stanser Billah, acquired great fame in the East: it 
still exists, as a building, near the bridge of boats, but 
it has been transformed into a khan, and the old 
kitchen’ is now the custom-house. There are six 
gates in the entire wall; three to each portion of the 
city, as divided by the Tigris. The largest and finest is 
the Talism gate, which, according to an Oriental cus- 
tom, was walled up when Sultan Murad IV. had passed 
through it on his return to Constantinople, after he 
had recovered Bagdad from the Persians. It has never 
since been opened. Outside the walls, on the eastern 
side of the town, there is a large burial-ground, in the 
midst of which is a tomb erected to the memory of the 
wife of the Caliph Harun al Raschid, the famous Zo- 
beide of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ It was 
erected by the caliph’s second son Abdallah al Ma- 
moon, and is an octangular structure, capped by a 
cone which much resembles a pine-apple in shape. 
The ruins and foundations of old buildings, and even 
the lines of streets, may be traced toa great distance 
beyond the present walls of the town. On the western 
side these remains extend nearly to Agerkuf, or the 
‘Mound of Nimrod,’ as it is called by the natives. 
This structure must originally have stood at no great 
distance from the gates of the ancient city. It is now 
reduced by time to a shapeless mass of brickwork 
about one hundred and twenty-six feet in height, one 
hundred feet in diameter, and three hundred feet in 
circumference at the lower part, which, however, is 
much above the real base. 

The climate of Bagdad is salubrious, but intensely 
hot insummer. A drop of rain rarely falls at Bagdad 
later than the beginning of May, or earlier than to- 
wards the end of September. After the end of Sep- 
tember, the rains are copious for a time, but the win- 
ter is, on the whole, dry. Nevertheless, the autumnal 
rains at Bagdad and other parts of the country are so 
heavy, that the Tigris, which sinks greatly during the 
summer months, again fills its channel and becomes a 
powerful and majestic stream. This occurs again in 
the spring, when the snows dissolve on the distant 
mountains. The low Jands on both sides of this river 
and the Euphrates are then inundated ; and when the 
fall of snow has been very great in the preceding win- 
ter, the country between and beyond the two rivers, in 
the lower part of their course, assumes the appearance 
of a vast lake, in which the elevated grounds Jook like 
islands, and the towns and villages are also insulated. 
The plague occasionally visits Bagdad, and in No. 106 
we have given an account, by a survivor, of that of 1831. 

The population of Bagdad is ceinny mixed ; 
and the very distinctive dresses of each people clearly 
indicate the component parts of the population. The 
Osmanli Turks scarcely ever wear at Bagdad the em- 
broidered jacket, mes trowsers, and close cap so 
common in the neighbourhood of the capital: the civil 
dress prevails—the long loose gowns of cotton, muslin, 
or silk, with wide shapeless cloaks of broadcloth or 
shalloon; while the red cap, with its blue tassel, in- 
stead of fitting close to the head, hangs looscly back- 
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ward, and is wound about with white muslin, flowered 
with gold. Christians dress much in the same man- 
ner. They are not, as in many other towns, restricted 
from light colours in their dress, or from wearing yel- 
low slippers; but they are expected to abstain alto- 
gether from green colours and from white turbans. 
The Jews are generally distinguished by having their 
red caps fitting close to the head, with only a yel- 
Jow handkerchief tied around them. The Arabs form 
a very important part of the resident population, 
besides a large number from the desert as occasional 
sojourners. They are distinguished chiefly by their 
head-dress, which consists of a coarse shawl of silk 
and cotton, with wide stripes of red and yellow; 
this is folded triangularly, and laid upon the head, 
around which a thick roller of brown worsted is then 
passed. The ends of the shawl cover the neck and 
shoulders; and as it is also furnished with a fringe of 
knotted strings which hang down the back, it helps to 
give a wild appearance to the Arab countenance. 
They are also distinguished by their wide sleeveless 
cloaks, which are wholly black, or white with a wide 
stripe of blue, brown, or red. This cloak (abba) is 
made of hair and wool, and when confined at the waist 
by a Jeathern belt, it generally, with a coarse shirt 
underneath, forms the entire dress of an Arab. His 
turban also distinguishes the Koord: it is frequently 
of silk, with stripes of blue, red, and white; and its 
fringe of knotted strings, though not so long as in the 
Arab turban, which is also differently worn, excel- 
lently sets off the bold, grave, and strongly marked 
countenance of the pure Koord. Then there are, in 
considerable numbers, the active and animated sub- 
jects of the Persian king, in their curly, black, and 
conical caps, high-heeled slippers, and gowns of green 
or blue, which are distinguished from those of other 
Eastern people by their tightness in the body and the 
sleeves. Such are the figures which, on horseback or 
on foot, appear in the streets of Bagdad, or sit smoking 
by the way-side. It would be incorrect and impossible 
to comprehend these various masses of people under 
one general character. They can only be spoken of in 
the mass with a reference to their knowledge; and it 
may be said that they are prejudiced, self-conceited, 
and bigoted, because they are profoundly ignorant. 
There is not among them that due proportion of in- 
formed and educated men which redeems the charac- 
ter of a people. In those countries, two-thirds of the 
small amount of knowledge which is the object of the 
education afforded to the higher classes, is not worth 
knowing. The Armenians are decidedly the best- 
informed people in the city. Many of them have been 
in India, and several have spent much of their lives in 
that country. They have thus become acquainted with 
English manners, institutions, and modes of govern- 
ment; and through them much information is commu- 
nicated to their countrymen who have not enjoyed a 
similar advantage. They, and the more respectable 
Moslem merchants in the town, long for such securit 
of property and person as is enjoyed under the British 
government in India. 

The only women in Bagdad who exhibit any part of 
the face in the streets are the Arab females. Their 
dress consists in general of an exceedingly wide che- 
mise of red or blue cotton, to which in winter is added 
one of the same cloaks that are worn by the men. 
They seldom wear shoes, and never stockings; but 
about the head they wear a mass of black cotten or 
silk stuff, which is rather gracefully disposed. It is 
brought round so as to cover the neck and throat and 
the lower part of the face. This head-dress is often 
profusely ornamented with beads, shells, and current 
and ancient coins. They are also fond of wearing 


anklets and bracelets of silver, which are gencrally 
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more than an inch in diameter, and suggest the idea 
of shackles rather than ornaments. But their most 
whimsical decoration is worn on one side of the nose, 
which is bored for the purpose: it consists of a gold 
or gilt button, about the size of a halfpenny, in the 
centre of which a small torquoise stone or a blue bead 
is inserted. Their faces, arms, and other parts of their 
bodies are also decorated with stars, flowers, and other 
figures, stained on the skin with a blue colour, and the 
effect of which is exceedingly unpleasing to a European 
eye. The Turkish and other women so muffle them- 
selves up when they go out, as to appear the most 
shapeless masses imaginable. They are enveloped in 
large sheets of checked blue linen, which cover them 
from head to foot. These sheets are sometimes of crim- 
son silk, striped with white. Their legs are inclosed in 
formidable jack-boots of yellow leather; and their 
faces are covered with a stiff and thick black horse- 
hair veil, through which they can see perfectly, al- 
though it appears to the spectator like painted tin. 
Ladies of any consideration generally ride out astride 
on the backs of mares or asses,—most generally the 
latter, which are fine large animals, and in many parts 
of the town are kept standing, ready saddled, for hire. 
Asses of a white colour are common, and are preferred 
for this service ; but the unfortunate taste of the people 
requires their appearance to be improved by stains of a 
dusty orange colour. 

The manufactures of Bagdad are not very numerous 
or extensive. The red and yellow leathers are excel- 
lent, and are held in high estimation throughout Tur- 
key. Another principal manufacture consists of pieces 
of a sort of plush, in shawl patterns, often very rich 
and beautiful, and used by the Turks for covering the 
cushions which form their divans or sofas. The Ara- 
bian “abba” or cloak, which we have already mentioned, 
is rather extensively manufactured at Bagdad: some of 
the qualities are very fine, and the use of the article is 
not at all confined to the Arabs, to whom it properly 
belongs. If we add to this some stuffs of silk and cot- 
ton, the list of the principal manufactures of the place 
is completed. : 

Bagdad was founded by the Caliph Abu Jaafer al 
Mansur, in the year 763 a.p., whether on the site of a 
former city or not, is unknown ; but it is agreed that 
the materials were drawn from Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
The town was much improved by Harun al Raschid, 
who is said to have been the first who built on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, connecting the two ts 
by a bridge of boats. It remained a most flourishing 
metropolitan city until the year 1259, when the town 
was taken by storm by Hulaku, a grandson of Ghengiz 
Khan, and the dynasty of the caliphs was extinguished. 
Bagdad remained under the Tartars until the year 1393, 
when it was taken by Timur Beg (Tamerlane), on 
whose approach the Sultan, Ahmed, fled, and for seve- 
ral subsequent years it was alternately in his poe 
sion, in that of the deposed Sultan, or of the Turkoman 
Kara Yusef. The last of these princes ultimately 
remained in undisturbed possession of the place, and 
it continued with his descendants until 1470 a.p., when 
they were driven out by Ussam Cassim, whose family 
reigned thirty-nine years in Bagdad, when Shah Is- 
mael, the founder of the Suffide dynasty in Persia, 
made himself master of it. From that time to the pre- 
sent the town has been an object of occasional conten- 
tion between the Persians and the Turks. It was 
retaken by the Turkish sultan, Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent ; and it was regained by Shah Abbas the Great of 
Persia; but the Persians were ultimately obliged to 
surrender the place to the Sultan Murad 1V., by whom 
it was besieged with an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men, in the year 1638 a.p. It has since been 


nominally subject to the Porte. .% 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. XII. 


In emerge the scale of organized beings we shall 

from Ophidian reptiles to the Gasteropodes, such 
as the Helices or snails, and the Limaces or slugs. The 
movements of these animals are well known to be 
exceedingly slow. The snail, after creeping from its 
shell a, expands its body in such a manner that the 
sheil lies poised upon its back (as in Fig. 1). 





The shell is carried with the animal in all its peram- 
bulations, and the body is withdrawn into it on the 
slightest alarm, or when in a state of repose, leaving 
the foot 4’, 6 only, which is in contact with the surface 
on which it treads, without the shell. 

The single foot of the snail is moved by numerous 
muscular fibres, by means of which it is successively 
expanded and contracted at various portions of its disc ; 
80 that when one portion of it has advanced, and laid 
hold of an object on the plane of its motion, the next 
is drawn forward, and so on in succession, until ever 
portion of the foot has advanced; but the length of poe 4 
on is so small, that the snail takes a long time to 
walk over a path not more than a foot in length. 
The movements of slugs are performed in a similar 
manner, and although they have no house to carry on 
the back, their progression is also very slow. They 
appear to move with greatest freedom over vegetable 
substances, but cannot easily traverse fine, loose soils ; 
because the segments of the foot cannot find on such 
moveable surfaces the requisite fulcrum whereby to 
drag the body along. Gardeners avail themselves of 
this peculiarity to preserve tender plants from their 
ravages, by a loose ashes, or, what is still better, 
dry sawdust, over the beds. These gasteropods secrete 
a viscid fluid on their track, which enables them to 
climb the walls of houses in a vertical path. The 
adhesive fluid, when dry, reflects the light, so as to 
present a shining, silvery appearance, with which most 
ed (at least, those who live in the country) are 

iliar. 


Crabs.—These animals are, it is well known, enclosed 
in a solid case, or shell. The body is usually either 
nearly square or a pear-shaped figure, and the tail is 
not so long and flexible as in the lobsters. They are 
furnished with five pairs of legs, which are attached te 
the under side of the trunk, in that portion of it termed 
the cephalo-thorax. The hinge-like joints of the legs 
not having their axes of motion perpendicular, but 
either parallel, or oblique to the mesial axis of the 
trunk, they are unable to walk directly forwards, but 
move on solids either in a lateral or m a retrograde 
direction. Some species, such as the land-crab, or 
Cancer cursor, run with considerable rapidity. It is 
even said that they are capable of runnihg with such 
speed that a man on horseback has great difficulty in 
keeping pace with them. omer to Labat, “ These 
animals not only live in a kind of orderly society in 
their retreats in the mountains, but regularly once a 
year march down to the sea-side in a body of some 
millions at atime. The sea is their destination, and 
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to that they direct their march with right-lined pre- 
cision. No geometrician could send them to their 
destined station by a shorter course: they neither turn 
to the right nor to the left. They will attempt to 
scale walls to keep the unbroken tenor of their way. 
They are commonly divided into three battalions, of 
which the first consists of the boldest and strongest 
males. These are pioneers, who march forward to 
clear the route, and to face the greatest dangers. The 
main body is composed of females, which never leave 
the mountains till the rain has set in for some time; 
they then descend in columns of fifty paces broad and 
three miles deep. Three or four days after this, the 
rear-guard follows, consisting of males and females, 
neither so robust nor so numerous as the former. The 
night is the chief time of proceeding; but if it rains 
by day, they do not fail to profit by the occasion. When 
the sun is hot, they make a universal halt, and wait 
till the cool of the evening. They are sometimes three 
months in getting to the shore.” The order in which 
the five pairs of legs of the crabs move in walking 
and running does not appear to have been accurately 
observed. 
iders.—The Arachnide, or spiders, are furnished 
with four pairs of legs (the female being provided with 
an additional -~ for the purpose of carrying her eggs). 
The legs of the different species of spiders vary consi- 
derably with regard to length, but the order in which 
they move appears to be the same. The joint which 
connects the to the body is a kind of ball-and- 
socket joint, which gives the animal the power of 
turning the limbs in various directions, but all the 
other joints of the legs are on the principle of the 
hinge-joint, thus securing firmness and precision in 
movement. The extremities terminate in either a 
single or double hook for the purpose of prehension. 
The apparent complexity of the motions of the 
limbs of these animals is dissipated by first investigat- 
ing the order in which they move the legs on one side, 
and afterwards that of those on the opposite side. By 
this means it will be found that the spider advances first 
the fore leg, then the fourth, then the third, and lastly 





the second leg ; that is, in the order 1, 4, 3,2. (Fig. 2.) 
Fig. 2. 





By comparing this order with that of the legs on the 
opposite side, when acting simultaneously, it will be 
found that they begin by moving the first right leg, 
then the fourth left; then follow the first left, and the 
fourth right ; then the third right, and the second left. 
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The first two sets of legs are thus moved consecu- 
tively in the order 1,’ 4, 1, 4’, a mode of progression 
which resembles that of quadrupeds: the remainin 
legs move in pairs simultaneously, namely, 3’, 2, an 
then 3, 2’; and thus it is found that whilst the legs 
of one side of the animal] are moving consecutively, in 
the order 1, 2, 3, 4, the legs of the other side are mov- 
ing in pairs, in the order 4, 1', 2’, 3’. Most persons are 
aware of the facility with which spiders spin the beau- 
tiful but fragile cord, by means of which they safely 
descend from heights that would be fatal to larger 
animals unprovided with some means of breaking the 
shock which would result from a fall from such eleva- 
tions. In descending their ye thread, they 
suspend the body to it by one of the hind legs: on 
returning by the same thread, they make use of three 
legs, the two first on one side, and the first or second 
on the other. The spider is endowed with the power 
of running with considerable speed on its web, in the 
chace and capture of its insect prey; and is capable of 
leaping a considerable distance, many times its own 
length. It throws its thread across chasms, and thereby 
forms for itself a suspension-bridge in an incredibly 
shorter period of time than our most celebrated en- 
gineers are capable of accomplishing; thus showing 
that, inferior as the spider is to man in strength and 
organization, it has yet been amply provided by an all 
watchful and omnipotent Creator with the means of 
transporting itself from place to place, and of procuring 
its sustenance. The same cordage which serves to 
give it a ready passage across cavities which could 
not otherwise be traversed without great labour and 
expenditure of time, serves also as the best material 
with which to weave its net for entrapping its prey. 
Insects.— Many insects are endowed with the triple 
powers of walking, running, and leaping on solids; 
of flying in the air like birds; and of swimming in 
water like fishes. For these manifold purposes it is 
obvious that they must possess a peculiar organization. 
To enable them to move on solids, they are furnished 
with six legs: the first pair is attached to that part 
of the trunk called the prothorax ; the second pair to 
the mesothorax ; and the third pair to the metathorax, 
which is the last segment of the thorax. In some 
insects the legs are articulated to the trunk by a ball- 
and-socket joint; in others by a hinge-joint : the suc- 
ceeding portions of the limbs are linked together by 
hinge-joints. The axes of these joints are turned at 
right angles to each other, so that they have the power 
of executing movements in different planes, some in a 
vertical, and others in a horizontal direction. -When 
the perfect insect walks, it is observed to move three 
of its legs simultaneously, whilst the other three re- 
main on the ground, supporting the body and urging 
it forwards. The feet which move simultaneously are 
the fore and hindermost feet on one side, and the 





middle foot on the opposite side; consequently, the 
whole of the six feet are moved to accomplish two 
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remain on the ground, whilst those marked 1,’ 2, 3’ 
are raised and advanced, to take a new position on the 
the plane of separ: afterwards, whilst the legs 1’, 2, 3’ 
support the y ina similar manner to those which 
preceded them in that office, the legs 1, 2’, 3 are raised, 
and again advanced ; and by the alternate action of the 
six legs in the order just described, the progression of 
the insect when walking is aasumpliahol The extra- 
ordinary power with which insects are endowed of 
walking with perfect ease and security up the smooth 
polished surface of glass, and in an inverted position 
on the ceilings of rooms, for a Jong time excited much 
surprise and speculation as to the means by which 
these feats were performed; but at length, on mi- 
nutely inspecting the structure of their feet, a curious 
neumatic apparatus was detected, which fully accounts 
or the phenomenon in question. The feet of the house- 
fly are found to be furnished with two membranous 
suckers, as seen in Fig. 4; and in the Bibio febrilis 
there are three of these suckers, as shown in Fig. 5 





Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 
These suckers are membranous sacs, which are acted 


on by numerous muscles, so that when the foot is 
laced on a smooth surface, the suckers become en- 


arged by means of their muscles, and a vacuum is 
roduced. The pressure of the air without becomes, 
y this means, sufficient to keep the foot aemly poem 
on the surface to which it is applied. We here see 
the reason why the house-fly chooses the smoothest 
surfaces of an apartment to walk upon, unless it 
happens to be moving horizontally ; for if the surfaces 
were rough, the vacuum under the feet would not be 
perfect, and it would fall. Many insects, as the fly, 
are in the larva state destitute of legs, but even these 
contrive to drag themselves along by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of their body. We are 
familiar with an instance of this kind of movement 
in the maggot commonly found in the hazel-nut. As 
soon as it is out of the shell, it strides along; but, 
its trunk being cylindrical, it frequently rolls over in 
its course. Other larve, not content with the slow 
progress made by the method above mentioned, raise 
the central portions of the body high above the plane 
of support, and by means of alternately extending and 
contracting the body, take steps of considerable length. 
This kind of movement is shown in Fig. 6. The trunk 
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Fig. 6. 

is first drawn forward from a to b, and the head is then 
these 
uring 


extended from c to d: and thus at each ste 





steps. In the first movement the legs 1, 2, 3 (Fig. 3) 








larvae pass over a space equal to a dor c d. 
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this process many larvae, such as the Geometra, spin 
a silken thread, the length of which is, consequently, 
the measure of their progress made in walking. 
ing.—Many insects, such as the flea, the grass- 
hopper, and the cricket, are capable of performing ex- 
traordinary leaps compared with their bulk. In all the 
leaping insects the hinder legs greatly exceed the 
rest in leftgth and strength, and it is in consequence 
of the length and power of this pair that insects are 
capable of projecting themselves to the great distances 
they are known to traverse. The legs are first bent 
as much as possible, and then suddenly expanded with 
great force, so as to propel the body through the air. 
As the grasshopper resides amongst the long grass of 
meadows, such a mode of progression is requisite to 
enable it to pass over the rugged surfaces surrounding 
it on all sides; and we well know with what ease and 
unerring precision this little creature leaps from point 


to point. 

a the Annelide, or worms, we find 
a great diversity of form, and of locomotive organs, 
suited to the habits and economy of each animal. Some 
live entirely on land, others reside in water, and are 
excellent swimmers. The Lumbrici, or earth-worms, 
being those with which people poo are most fami- 
liar, wil: be selected to give an idea of their mode of pro- 
gression. The body of the earth-worm is cylindrical, 
and nearly of equal diameter from head to tail. It is sup- 
ported by numerous rings encircling the long axis of 
the irunk throughout, and each ring is furnished with 
eight conical spines, which are called into action when 
the animal walks. Between these rings two sets of 
muscular fibres pass from ring to ring, one set of 
muscles passing longitudinally, and the other set ob- 
liquely. By the aid of these fibres the body of the 
ened can be either lengthened or contracted, as also 
twisted in various directions. When touched, the worm 
immediately assumes the form of the letter S. In 
walking it expands one portion of the body, and con- 
tracts the next successively, so that it requires a series 
of expansions and contractions throughout its entire 
length to accomplish a single step. For this reason 
the progress of the worm is very slow, not being 
capable of effecting more than about the rate of thirty 
feet per hour. : 

There are many other animals, still lower in the scale 
of the animal kingdom than the Annelida, well deserv- 
ing attention, but we must refer those who wish to 
investigate them to the article “ Motion” in the ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ in order that we 
may to the consideration of the movements of 
animals by swimming. 





TOM CORYAT. 
(Continued from p. 7.) 


Tue observations of Coryat on the people and their 
manners, which would now be interesting for the pur- 
pose of comparison, are but brief and few. We select 
two or three : the first will show his manner of “ taking 
notes :”—“ In Lasneburg, situate under the foot of that 
exceeding high mountain Senis, I observed these three 
things. First, the shortness of the women’s waists, not 
naturally, but artificially. For all women both of that 
town and all other places besides betwixt that and No- 
valaise, a town of Picdmont, at the descent of the moun- 
tain Senis, on the other side, some twelve miles off, did 
gird themselves so high that the distance betwixt their 
shoulders and their girdles seemed to be but a little 
handful. Secondly, the height of their beds: for they 


were so high that a man could hardly get into his bed 
without some kind of climbing, so that a man needed 
a ladder to get up, as we say here in England. Thirdly, 
the strangeness and quaintness of the women's head 
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attire: for they wrap and fold together, after a very 
unseemly fashion, almost as much linen upon their 
heads as the Turks do in those linen caps they wear, 
which are called turbants.” 

We may mention by the way that Thomas is, very 
properly, most attentive to the ladies : often describing 
their dress, though sometimes without praising it. The 
ladies of Venice especially displease him in that matter, 
for which he censures them in terms that might almost 
be taken for those of a puritan of a generation or two 
later on the costume of our countrywomen. He particu- 
larly dislikes their ‘ chapineys,’ which some wear “ even 
half a yard high,” so that when they walk out they are 
obliged to be held up “ most commonly by the left arm, 
otherwise they might quickly take a fall.” One, in- 
deed, he did see “take a very dangerous fall;” but 
our hard-hearted traveller “ did nothing pity her, be- 
cause she wore such frivolous and (as I may well term 
them) ridiculous instruments which were the occasion 
thereof.” If this has lost him any favour, another ex- 
tract will, we hope, set him right with the fairer portion 
of our readers. At Basil he “observed many women 
of this city to be as beautiful and fair as any | saw in 
all my travels; but I will not attribute so much to them 
as to compare them with our English women, whom I 
justly prefer, and that without any partiality of af- 
fection, before any women that I saw in my travels, 
for an elegant and most attractive natural beauty.” 

The following is curious as an illustration of the 
rudeness of our domestic habits at that period. “{ 
observed,” he says, “a custom in all those Italian towns 
through the which I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that I saw in my travels, neither do I 
think that any other nation of Christendom doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italians, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, do always at their meals 
use a little fork when they cut their meat: for while 
with their knife, which ~ hold in one hand, they cut 
the meat out of the dish, they fasten their fork, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish; so 
that whosoever he be that, sitting in the company of 
any others at meals, should unadvisedly touch the dish 
of meat with his fingers from which all at table do cut, 
he will give occasion of offence unto the company, as 
having transgressed the laws of good manners, inso- 
much he shall be at the least brow-beaten, if not repre- 
hended in words. This form of feeding I understand 
is generally used in all places of Italy, their forks 
being for the most part made of iron or steel, and 
some of silver, but these are used only by gentlemen. 
The reason of this their curiosity is because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike clean. 
Hereupon | myself thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this forked cutting of meat not only when I 
was in Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes in 
England since I came home: being once quipped for 
that frequent using of my fork bya certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. Lawrence 
Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to 
call me at table furcifer, only for using a fork at feed- 
ing, but for no other cause.” He observes also that 
the horsemen in Italy carry umbrellas in order to 
shade themselves from the heat of the sun. 

Of all the places he visits he is most delighted with 
“the most glorious, peerless, and maiden city of Ve- 
nice.” But the cities and edifices of Italy generally 
“drive him into great admiration ;” and he finds the 
“Italians passing kind and courteous to strangers.” 
The Germans he scarcely likes so well, though he does 
not think them so much given to drinking as they are 
reported to be—not much more certain than his own 
countrymen. Switzeriand he likes, and the Switzers 
too, and finds their “diet passing good in most places , 
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for they bring great variety of dishes to the table, both 
of roast and sod meats: and the charge is something 
reasonable ; for my Spanish shilling did most com- 
monly discharge my shot when I spent most.” We 
must notice, out of justice to Tom's credit as a traveller, 
that he always pays a due regard to the cuisine. 

Our traveller's adventures are not very remarkable, 
yet we must not pass them by, such as they are. Ever 
on the watch to pick up all kinds of notabilities, he 
goes on Bartholomew’s day into a chapel in Brixia to 
witness “a most solemn and ceremonious dedication of 
a new image of the Virgin Mary with Christ in her 
arms.” Here his curiosity Jeads him into a little pec- 
cadillo, which, as he says, might, if it had been dis- 
covered, have cost him rather dearly. There was, 
it seems, “a great multitude of little waxen idols 
brought to the chapel, whereof some were only arms, 
some thighs, some presented all the parts of a man’s 
body.” These little idols moved him in a most unex- 

cted manner—even incited in him “a marvellous 
itching desire to finger one of them, only to this end, 
to bring it home into England to show it to my friends 
as a token of their idolatry: but I saw there was 
some difficulty in the matter. Howbeit, I gave the 
venture upon it in this manner: I stood at one corner 
of the chapel while many women were at their divine 
oraisons, prostrate before the image, and very secretly 
conveyed my fingers into a little basket (nobody taking 
notice thereof) where the images were laid, and so 
purloined one of them out, and brought him home to 
England ; which had it been at that time perceived, 
perhaps it might have cost me the lying in the Inqui- 
sition longer than I would willingly have endured it.’’ 
This little adventure reminds us of some other of his 
fingerings, told with the like naiveté. See how cer- 
tainly and on what grounds he can pronounce on the 

uality of the grapes of Italy. “There was, alongside 
the roads, a great abundance of goodly vineyards, 
which at that time yielded ripe grapes passing fair and 
sweet: for I did ofttimes borrow a point of the law in 
going into their vineyards without leave to refresh my- 
self with some of their grapes; which the Italians, like 
very good fellows, did wink at.” He did not, unfor- 
tunately, find the same good fellowship among the 
Germans; for, going into a vineyard near Worms to 
refresh himself, a sturdy peasant set upon him, and 
though Tom tried his best in a Latin oration to appease 
him, matters began to look rather serious ; Tom can- 
not tell how serious they might have become, had not 
one chanced to pass by who interfered to make peace, 
and succeeded so far “that at length the controversy 
was compounded betwixt the cullian and myself, and 
my hat (which had been seized in the struggle) re- 
stored for a small price of redemption, which was 
twelve of their little coins called fennies, which coun- 
tervails twenty pence of our English money.” 

Tom’s adventures, we hinted, were not very re- 
markable; he did not like fighting, and he passed 

eaceably enough throughout his journey. Probably, 
if he. had not been so peaceable, he might have found 
cause enough for quarrel] with those fiery Italian 
tempers. Sometimes he was pretty close to a sample 
of such temper.. At Bergamo, we said, he was glad 
to make his bed at the horses’ heels, and for such 
stable-bed he was “indebted to the courtesy of an 
honest Italian priest,” to whose courtesy he expected 
to be indebted still further; for “he promised to re- 
visit me the next morning, to the end to show me the 
antiquities of the city. But he was prevented, to my 
great grief, by the v:llainy of a certain bloodthirsty 
Italian, who, for an old grudge he bore to him, shot 
him through the body in his lodging with a pewternel.” 
When danger appears nigh, Tom shows himself no bad 
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couple of ill-clad, but armed peasants approaching, and 
he has heard a good deal about their fierceness as well 
as their disregard of the rights of property, so that he 
is in fear lest they should both “ cut his throat and rob 
him of his gold that is quilted in his jerkin.” An 
awkward position, but he must make the best of it. 
Fighting is not to be thought of, and his clothes are 
shabby—for he has but the suit he started in, and he is 
now on his way homeward. His resolution is formed. 
Taking his bonnet in his hand some time before they 
reach him, with low bows and expressive signs, backed 
with much Latin speech, he pleads so successfully, 
that, instead of looking after the “ guld that is quilted 
in his jerkin,” they give him “as much of their tin 
money, called fennies (poor as they were), as paid for 
half my supper that night at Baden, even four pence 
halfpenny.”** 

hatever some might say of these ‘Crudities,’ Tom 
was satisfied of their value. He had, he knew, collected 
them not without labour, and he not unnaturally 
thought that what had so interested himself would in- 
terest others. To collect his observations and then 
speedily to note them down, he tells Sir Michael Hixes, 
in a letter? requesting him to use his influence with 
the Lord Treasurer to license his book, “ I took intole- 
rable pains in my travels both by day and night ; scarce 
affording myself two hours’ rest sometimes of the whole 
twenty-four, in the city of Venice, by reason of my con- 
tinual writing; whereupon divers Englishmen that 
lay in the same house with me, observing my extreme 
watchings wherewith I did grievously excruciate my 
body, instantly desired me to pity myself, and not to 
kill myself with my inordinate Jabours.” He is afraid 
that the world will suffer from his book not being 
written in the “universal language ;” but at the close 
of his epistle to the reader, he warns all against trans- 
lating it while he shall be abroad in his next travels, 
unless it shall be understood by credible report that 
he has miscarried, because afier his return from that 
voyage he fully intends to “translate both these and 
my future observations into Latin, fur the benefit not 
only of my own country, but also of those countries 
where I have alrcady travelled, or hereafter resolve to 
travel.” 

[To be continued.) 





Farmers wn India.—Nine-tenths of the immediate cultivators 
of the soil in India are little farmers, who hold a lease for one 
or more years, as the case may be, of their lands, which they 
cultivate with their own stock. One of these cultivators, with a 
good plough and bullocks, and a good character, can always get 
lands on moderate terms from holders of villages. Those cul- 
tivators are, I think, the best who learn to depend upon their 
stock and character for favourable terms, hold themselves free to 
change their holdings when their leases expire, and pretend not 
to any hereditary right of property in the soil. The lands are, 
I think, best cultivated, and the society best constituted in India, 
where the holders of estates of villages have a feeling of perma- 
neut interest in them, an assurance of an hereditary right of pro- 
perty which is liable only to the payment of a moderate govern- 
meut demand, descends undivided by the law of primogeniture, 
and is unaffected by the common law, which prescribes the equal 
subdivision among children of landed as well as other private 
property among the Hindoos and Mohammedans ; aud where the 
immediate cultivators hold the lands they till by no other law 
than that of common specific contract.—Recollections of India, 
by Lt.-Col. Sleeman. 





* Baden, he says, is “certainly the sweetest place for baths 
that ever I saw, by many degrees excelling our English baths 
both fur quantity aud quality,” and he to give an 


account of these baths, which for piquancy far surpasses avy 
we have had in our own day. 
+ Published in Sir Egerton Brydges’s ‘ Censura Literaria,’ 


vol. x Re 





hand at a stratagem. On the road to Baden he sees a 
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Holland wm the Fifteenth Century.—But besides the greater 
lines of their commerce, every harbour, bight, and bay of Hol- 
land was studded with ships, every rivulet and canal was covered 
with boats: as many, it was commonly said, lived on the water 
as on the land. With zealous competition there was a prudent 
division of trade. Particular towns, as well as particular mer- 
chants and companies, applied themselves in preference to some 
one line of business. us Middleburgh was occupied with the 
wine trade, Swaardam with ship-building, ye with the her- 

i Amsterdam with the Spanish and Mediterranean 
. We shall notice presently their Indian and American 
stations and colonies; these were, commercially, gigantic offsets 
from the main stem; but the stem had attained colossal dimen- 


was in itself a source and condition of prosperity. Probity and 
punctuality in their dealings were dictates of self-interest, but 
their social and private habits were equally upright and method- 
ical. The rich were moderate and frugal: many a man who 
sold the finest cloth wore himself a coarse coat; their charitable 
institutions were numerous; and the people of all orders were 
better educated than in any other nation in Europe. Few houses 
were without maps or charts; and acquaintance with at least 
the rudiments of geography, astronomy, aud mathematics was 
nearly as common as reading and writing. Their numerous 
corporations accustomed the middle class to the business of law 

lice ; and in a population where no one was idle, few lost 
the feeling of self-respect.— British and Foragn Review. 


Transformation of the Locust—In the summer, towards even- 
ing, it is common to see on the trunks of trees, reeds, or any 
upright thing, a heavy looking, hump-backed, brown beetle, an 
inch and a half long, with a scaly coat; clawed, lobster-like 
legs, and a somewhat dirty aspect, which is easily accounted for, 
when at the foot of the tree a little hole is visible in the turf, 
whence he has lately crept. I have sometimes carefully carried 
these home, and watched with great interest the poor locust 
“ shuffle off his mortal,” or rather earthly coil, and emerge into a 
new world, The first symptom is the opening of a small slit 
which in the back of his coat, between the shoulders, 
through which, as it slowly gapes wider, a pale, soft, silky-look- 
ing texture is seen below, throbbing and heaving backwards and 
forwards. Presently a fine square head, with two Kght red eyes, 
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man Patricians, he brought with him a large body of clients to 
whom land was given north of the Anio, now the Teverone. 
(Livius, 2, c. 16; Suetonius, Tiberius, c. 1.) The precise rela- 
tion of the early clients to their leaders is one of the most difficult 
questions in Roman History, and much too extensive to be dis- 
cussed here. It was the Patron’s a to protect his clients and 
to give them his aid and advice in all matters that required it: 
the clients owed tw the Patron tand obedience and many 
duties which are tolerably well ascertained. Long after the 
strictness of the old relation had been relaxed, the name con- 
tinued and some of the duties, as we see in this sentence of 
Marius, where the Patron claimed to be exempted from giving 
evidence against his client. In the last periods of the Republic 
and under the Empire, Patron was sometimes simply used as 
Protector, adviser, defender, and Client to express one who looked 
up to another as his friend and adviser, icularly ia all mat- 
ters where his legal rights were con . Great men under the 
later Republic sometimes became the Patrons of particular states 
or cities, and looked after their interests at Rome. We have 
adopted the word Client in the sense of one who goes to an attor- 
ney or solicitor for his legal advice, but with us the client pays 
for the advice, and the attorney is vot called his patron. A 
modern patron is one who patronizes, protects, gives Kis counte- 
nance to an individual, or to some association of individuals, but 
frequently he merely gives his countenance or his name, that 
being as much as cau be asked from him or as much as he will 
give.—Note by G. Long, in the Civil Wars of Rome, &c., in 
Knight's Weekly Volume. 





Soil indicated by Vegetation—In the general examination of 
the land, the growth of the trees and copses, if there be any on 
the land, their species, their soundness, the elevation of their 
branches, and the cleanness of their bark, are among the surest 
marks of the quality of the soil. The plants which grow spon- 
taneously there, even those that are injurious, afford also a valu- 
able indication; but it is vot sufficient that they grow isolated 
and slowly, but, on the contrary, their increase should be rapid 
and abundant. Thus the corn, or field thistle (serratula arvensis), 
indicates a rich and productive soil; the butter-bur, or great 
petasites (tussilago petasites), an argillaceous soil; the coltsfoot 
(tussilago farfara), and the bramble, a marly soil; the common 
chickweed and pimpernel (a/sine media), the common sow-thistle 





has disengaged itself, and in process of time (for the transforma 

tion goes on almost romans pore this is followed by the libera- 
tion of a portly body and a conclusion; after which the brown 
leggings are pulled off like boots, and a pale, cream-coloured, 
weak, soft creature very slowly and very tenderly walks away 
from his former self, which remains standing entire, like the coat 
of mail of a warrior of old, ready to be encased in the cabinets of 
the curious; the shelly plates of the eyes that are gone, looking 
after their lost contents with a sad lack of “ speculation” in 
them. On the back of the new-born creature lie two small bits 
of membrane, doubled and crumpled up in a thousand puckers, 
like a Limerick glove in a walwut-shell. These begin to enfold 
themselves, and gradually spread smoothly out into two large, 
beautiful, opal-coloured wings, which by the following morning 
have become clearly transparent, whilst the body has acquired 
its proper hard consistency and dark colour; and when placed 
on a gum-tree, the y thing soon begins its whirring, creaking, 
chirruping song, which continues, with little intermission, as 
long as ifs happy harmless life—Notes and Sketches of New 
South Wales, by Mrs. Charles Meredith, 








Patron and Chent.—The words Patron and Client are now 
used by us, but, like many other Roman terms, not in the original 
or proper sense. Dominus and Servus, Master aud Slave, were 
terms placed in opposition to one another, like Patron aud Client, 
Patronus and Cliens. A master who manumitted his slave be- 
came his Patronus, a kind of father (for Patrouus is derived from 
Pater, father): the slave was called the Patron’s Libertus, freed- 
man; and all Liberti were included in the class Libertini. 
Libertinus is another example of a word which we use (libertine), 
though riot in the Roman sense. But the old Roman relation of 
Patron and Client was not this. Originally the heads of dis- 
tinguished families had a number of retainers or followers who 
were called their Clients, a word which perhaps originally meant 
those who were bound to bear and to obey a common head. It 
was a tradition that when Atta Claudius, the head of the great 
Claudian Gens, who were Sabines, was admitted among the Ro- 








(sonchus oleraceus), the charlock (sinapis arvensis), grow on soft 
and tenacious lands; while the wild radish (raphanus rapha- 
nistrum) grows in dry and poor lands. The black medick, or 
nonsuch (medicago lupulina), is a sure sign of the marly quality 
of the soil in which it is found.—Von Thaer's System of 


Agriculture. 


Effects of Cold in* Russia.—I have witnessed the effects of 
cold too long endured upon the little postilions who are barba- 
rously exposed to it in the winter season at St. Petersburg. The 
lads bear it for a time, as they sit on their horses, clapping their 
hands and singing to keep up their courage ; but this fails them 
by degrees, and finally, benumbed, they fall from their saddles 
in a state of torpor, which nothing but rolling them in the snow 
will overcome. There is seldom a féte given at St. Petersburg in 
the extreme cold weather that occurrences of this sort are not 
recorded. In very cold nights the seutries are frequently frozen 
to death, if not relieved at short intervals. As long as nervous 
excitement can be kept up, the resistance of cold is very great. 
General Piroffsky informed me, that in the expedition to Kbiva, 
notwithstanding the inteuseness of the cold, the soldiers marched 
along singing, with the breasts of their coats open, but only as 
long as they were flushed with the hopes of success. Where 
there is nothing to excite, and where exposure to cold takes place 
under the common routine of parade, its clepressing effects are 
lamentably felt by those long exposed to it. In the time of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, a regiment of horse was marched from 
Strelua to St. Petersburg, a distance of twelve miles and up- 
wards. He marched at their head at a foot pace all the way. 
He had well wadded himself, and smeared his face over with 
oil, It was the gratification of a whim to expose the soldiers to 
a great degree of cold. They arrived at the square before the 
palace, and were dismissed to their barracks. The following day 
oue-third of the regiment was in the hospital, attacked by nervous 
fever, of which many died. There was no stimulus of necessity 
in this case; but the moral feeling aggravated the physical suf- 
fering.—Sir George Lefevre's Apology for the Nerves. 
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